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DECORATIVE ART IN LONDON. 



By Hexry B. Whkatley. 



If we remain ignorant of the true aims of 
Art and its relation to Nature, it can scarcely be 
said to be the fault of our teachers. Lectures con- 
tinue to be delivered all over the country in 
which these high matters are 
discoursed upon, but although 
we are told that in the multi- 
tude of counsellors there is wis- 
dom, I fear in the present 
instance the trumpets sometimes 
give an uncertain sound and 
certainly they are not all of 
them in tune. I do not wish 
however to make invidious dis- 
tinctions, and I shall not allude 
to those lecturers whose positions 
I should feel bound to dispute. 
The importance of drawing 
as a part of a general education 
has often been insisted upon, 
and Mr. W. E. Forster, the 
Member of Parliament and ex- 
Cabinet Minister, only the other 
day publicly expressed his regret 
that he was unable to draw. He 
said for one thing it would 
enable him to understand and 
appreciate better the artistic 
work of others. Mr. A. G. Web- 
ster, the Head-master of the 
Lincoln School of Art, lately 
quoted an amusing reason for 
teaching drawing in Board 
Schools to girls who were going 
into service, this was that draw- 
ing would cause their hands to 
become more sensitive of touch 
and render glass and china safer 
in their custody. Not the least 
advantage of a more general 
teaching of drawing would prob- 
ably be the raising of the stand- 
ard of artistic work. Now, all 
who can draw think they can 
design, but if the level was 
raised and every one could draw, 
the would-be designers could not 
fail to see that a little originality 
must be added to the mere 
pover of drawing. 

Mr. A. J. Colling lately gave 
a lecture at Leeds on "art foli- 
age," and he dwelt chiefly with 
its treatment in architecture, a 
subject of very great importance, 
for, with few exceptions, the 
stone carvings on our buildings 
are as bad as they can well be. 
There is little external foliage 
that is open to the objection 
made to printing Gibbon's wood 
carving, that it is too like nature. 
Mr. Colling laid stress on the 
need of conventionalising nature, 
but this was different from copy- 
ing over and over again the 
work of former artists, because 
each copy would be worse than 
its original, and every spark of spirit and soul 
would, in the end, be crushed out of the design. 
As I have alluded to wood carving I may mention 
here that a fine collection of the carvings of the 
late Mr. W. J. Rogers, who has been called the 
modern Gibbons, has been lately established in 
London. These belong to Mr. W. Beaumont, M. P., 
and consist chiefly of looking-glass and other 
frames upon which are carved in the highest 
relief, fruits, birds and fishes. In an address by 
Mr. Philip Magnus, 
the Director and 
Secretary of the City 
and Guilds of Lon- 
don Technical Insti- 
tute, delivered at the 
opening of the Fins- 
bury College, the 
lecturer said that no 
technical school was 
complete which did 
not provide art in- 
struction to its stu- 
dents, and here spe- 
cial teaching has 
been arranged for 

cabinet makers. Mr. Gambier Parry when lately 
addressing an audience at Cardiff on the claims 
of art upon our age of business, found consolation 
as to the artistic future of our workmen in the 
thought that we are allowed to be ingenious, and 



that practical art is nothing more than cultivated 
ingenuity. This is certainly a novel aspect of the 
matter, but has, nevertheless, much truth in it. 

There is room for improvement in the treat- 
ment of ceilings in modern houses. The lumpy 
stucco ornaments that are supposed by the builder 
to decorate the ceiling are going out of fashion, 
and delicate tints and lightly traced designs are 
superseding them. It is a great mistake to make 




and 




ORIGINAL DRAWING, FROM A SAMPLE OP THE " VENEZIA " WALL PAPER. 

the ceiling too dark or to load it with ornament. 
Excess is a fault we all easily fall into, but no- 
where is this more objectionable than in that 
part of the room which should properly be light 
in effect. It has been found out that rooms 
may be too high, and that they are none the 
healthier for their great height. In the new 
Government Offices at Whitehall, each floor has 
had a quite unnecessary space devoted to it, 
as the rooms are mostly small, the height 
is absurdly out of relation to the area. I 
know of a case where, when the gas had 
to be attended to, no ladder or steps could 
be found in the building long enough to 
reach the ceiling. To pass to the walls I 
may remark that the public appear to be 
somewhat tired of the more sombre colors 
that have lately been in vogue, and the 
general taste runs now more towards old 
Italian richness of design. 

Messrs. "Win. Woollams & Co., the 
manufacturer of paper hangings, of High 
Street, Manchester Square, have just pro- 



blocks are used in the printing, and by the blend- 
ing of opaque colors, and the introduction of 
partly transparent colors, the pattern is made all 
the more elaborate. 

A design of this kind would only be suitable for 
a very large room filled with massive furniture. The 
paper might however be used as a frieze 
above a plainer paper. It is entirely free from 
arsenic, as, in fact, are all the papers manufac- 
tured by Messrs. Woollams & Co. 
This question of the presence of 
poisonous colors in wall papers 
is still being discussed, with the 
view of obtaining some condem- 
natory action from Parliament. 

In nothing more than in the 
designs for mantel-pieces has the 
modern decorative movement 
shown the extent of its influ- 
ence. Marble which was once 
the fashion is now voted out of 
place, and is in many instances 
swept away to make room for 
wood. A very fine collection of 
wood chimney-pieces and over- 
mantels is now being exhibited 
by Messrs. Wells & Co. at their 
show rooms in Queen Victoria 
Street. There is a considerable 
range of design from the plainest 
"Early English" to the most 
elaborate "Chippendale." The 
woods used are oaks, walnuts, 
and mahoganies, and some of the 
carving introduced is very satis- 
factory. These over-mantels are 
easily fixed and doubtless it will 
become the fashion for tenants 
to treat them as furniture rather 
than as fixtures, and to take 
them away when they move. 

Artificial leather has not 
hitherto been found a very satis- 
factory substitute for the real 
thing, but high claims are now 
made for a new material called 
" Veloplastic." A mold or nega- 
tive is taken of the article to be 
initiated, which may be leather, 
metal, wood or stone, and by 
means of rollers a special com- 
position, while in fluid state, is 
pressed into this mold and a 
backing of some textile fabric 
is at the same time made to 
adhere to the composition. The 
material is usually made in pieces 
pf ten or twelve yards long and 
one yard wide. It is said to " 
answer well for wall decoration, 
and an imitation Cordova leather 
in gold and colors is highly 
praised. It is to be distinguished 
from leather, or whatever other 
material may have been copied, 
with the greatest difficulty, and 
the various kinds that have been 
manufactured number as many 
as sixty-four. The chemical in- 
gredients used in the composi- 
tion and their right proportions, 
temperatures and densities are 
secrets of the manufacture. Mr. 
Alfred Newman has exhibited a small collection of 
hammered iron- work which shows very forcibly 
that the smith's art is not dead. Most of the 
specimens are copied from fine old examples, but 

they show much 
variety of design and 
some light flowery 
work intended as a 
frame for a glass is 
is worthy of special 
praise. 

Sanitation is not 
so pleasant a subject 
to write about as 
some of those already 
alluded to, but we 
should not be so un- 
wise as to shut our 
eyes to its import- 
ance. There is little 
use in having the 
most tasteful decora- 
tion if the walls are 
damp, the water 




MARQUKTERIK WRITING TABLE, THE JONES COLLECTION. 



duced a very elaborate design which they 

have named "Venezia." The colors are marqdeterie cabinet, from the jones collection- comes in at the roof, 



vefy gorgeous and a great variety of shade 
is obtained by certain ingenious devices. Apart 
from the ground color and mica, there are in the 
printed pattern thirty-eight colors in all, which 
by repetition in printing the various sections are 
equal in the aggregate to ninety-four. Eleven 



or the house is per- 
vaded by sewer gas. The National Health Society 
will hold an exhibiton in June which is to take a 
somewhat wide range, from ladies 1 clothing to 
treating, lighting and cooking by oil, gas and 
electricity. Parquet, tile and other floorings and 
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wainscottings, appliances for the sick room, indus- 
trial dwelling and Cottage Hygiene will be repre- 
sented in some of the seven classes into which the 
exhibition is to be divided. Rumors are floating 
about that the condition of some of the homes in 
the famous Bedford Park are not everything that 
could be desired. The wooden railings and palis- 
ade have been left unpainted, and the late wet 
weather has done some damage to the unprotected 
wood. Another practical question is fire preven- 
tion, and this unfortunately is one that still 
awaits solution. A committee of the Society of 
Arts is now sitting to inquire into the means for 
the prevention of fire in theatres and other 
places of amusement, and two papers have been 
lately read before the Society on the general sub- 
ject of fires and their prevention. As to systems 
for extinguishing fires it cannot be said that any- 
thing very satisfactory has been made public. 
Occasionally some sheds are set fire to and at once 
put out by a new process which is declared to be 
most successful, but nothing more is heard of it, 
and another takes its place. At Vienna a very 
elaborate system of water pipes has been arranged 
for use in the theatres. Pipes are so placed that 
the water can be made to play in all directions. 
Electricity is brought into use, and by means of a 
key-board any or all of the pipes can be made to 
discharge their contents as required. The paten- 
tee of the process is prepared to introduce it into 
England and other countries when he may be re- 
quired to do so. 

While agitators and statesmen have been 
busy with the politics of Ireland, some practical 
men have been calling attention to the necessity 
there is for introducing into that country such 
home industries as may be expected to relieve the 
poverty of the people. Mr. J. Q. Bloomfield, the 
founder of the Belleek Potteries, has taken great 
interest in this subject, and brought it under the 
notice of the Royal Commissioners appointed to 
report upon Technical Education. This gentleman 
read a paper before the Society of Arts, about a 
fortnight ago, when he exhibited some fine speci- 
mens of Belleek ware, from solid sanitary objects 
to the most elegant egg-shell porcelain made with the 
true hard paste. The establishment of this indus- 
try at Belleek raised the inhabitants, of the place 
from a miserable state of poverty to prosperity, 
and content ; and Mr. Bloomfield contended, that 



if other industries were established in various parts 
of the country, the same results would follow. 

The ladies at the Royal School of Art Needle- 
work have just completed a magnificent piece of 
work in gold and colors for the Duke of Bedford, 
which is now being exhibited in their rooms at 
South Kensington. It is a portiere of large pro- 
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BOULE CABINET OB ARMOIRE, FROM THE JONES COLLECTION. 

portions, with the Duke's coat of arms in applique* 
work in the centre, and his monogram and crest 
at the four corners. This is probably one of the 
most elaborate pieces of needlework produced in 
modern times, and at the same time a very fine 
article of furniture. 



There never was a real art in the world that 
did not spring from the people, that was not fully 
shared in by the people, and that did not belong 
to the people. If there were to-day as much 
knowledge of and fondness for design as there 
seems to have been among the prehistoric savages 
of Europe, we should in a few years raise our 
manufactures of every kind to preeminence, and 
with them improve ourselves personally, morally 
and socially. 

There is a great coming revival of culture and 
of art, but it will not be Avith us until we teach 
its principles to every child in every school. There 
is an instinct in mankind for decoration, for color, 
for manifestations of what is beautiful. It has 
been starved out temporarily by the practical de- 
velopments of science or by the useful. This was 
well ; but while comfort should be paramount 
there is no need of suppressing taste. Those who 
talk about the sunflower mania and "art craze" 
as something temporary, and who mistake the 
esthetes for the main army yet to come, are like 
the ambassadors sent by an African king to visit 
London, and who at the first small Arab village 
thought themselves at the end of their journey. 
As yet the people have not moved. A writer in 
"a Cincinnati journal," I know not who, has wisely 
said that "because some people have blue jugs 
and one gentlemen an art gallery, therefore we 
are a great artistic people. But where are the 
works of our united citizens ? What have the 
masses of our people done ?" 

What the masses of our people can do will be 
first shown when every one of them shall have been 
taught, first, decorative design, and then one or 
more minor arts. This design will be simple, and 
deal merely with outline and mere ornament at 
first. This is the only easy and proper prepara- 
tion for more advanced drawing, be it practical or 
technological or for prospective picture making. 
Hitherfe ^all. elementary drawing has been mis- 
directed either in copying shaded pictures, or, 
what is little better, in stiff and formal "systems." 
; When all can design and all know something about 
decorative art the mystery will depart, and the 
I world feel less awed before old masters and modern 
gothic churches. — Charles G. Leland. 
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COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR DINING-ROOM FURNITURE. BY J. F. HARDER, NEW KAVEN, CONN, 



